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those who are lowest economically to improve their
position. , . . There must be adopted a national
policy of betterment"
Gradually, I am certain, the popular conception
of the Aga Khan as a person who devotes himself
to the Turf and to golf, almost to the exclusion of
more mundane matters, will have been dissipated
among those who read this character sketch. This
belief is largely fostered by the popular press, to whom
the Aga Khan is " news/3 and whose records of his
activities are mainly confined to the spectacular and
that which appeals pictorially.
In the Aga Khan the Empire has an ambassador
who has slaved on its behalf. At Geneva he is an
exceedingly well-known figure where his views on
disarmament coincided very largely with those of the
Disarmament Conference's ex-President, the late Mr.
Arthur Henderson. "With Muslims," he told the
Conference on one great occasion, " the ideal of
peace is no mere economic expedient; it is an
element deep-rooted in their very name. . . , We have
had the terrible lessons of the Great War . . . but
we have found that armaments still hold sway, and
that the feeling of insecurity persists. To-day, social
and economic conditions are such that unless the
fabric of organized human society is to collapse it is im-
perative that vigorous steps be taken forthwith. . . ,
On the moral side we must set ourselves to remove
the paralysing effects of fear, ill-will and suspicion.
On the material side it is absolutely essential that the
non-productive effort devoted to warlike preparations
should be reduced to the minimum,"